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MEN’S LEADERS—Officers of the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council chosen at the recent Montreat meeting are 
shown above (left to right): Nat K. Reiney, Lewisburg, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer; W. B. Sullivan, Richmond, 
Va., and Jack B. McMichael, Marietta, Ga., regional di- 
rector representatives ; J. Ed Edens, Oklona, Miss., synod 
council president; J. E. Dews, Stuttgart, Ark., second 


vice-president; Charles R. Bradford, Decatur, Ga., first 
vice-president ; Joseph B. Fraser, Hinesville, Ga., newly- 
elected president; L. Roy Klein, Dallas, Texas, immedi- 
ate past president. J. Sherrard Rice, Huntington, W. 
Va., and Wayne W. Gray, Knoxville, Tenn., also execu- 
tive officers, are not in the picture.—Ellington Photo. 


Presbyterian Men Name Projects 


Five for 1949-50 Are Adopted 


Projects for 1949-50 adopted by the Assembly’s Men’s Council include: 


1—Evangelism through three-day Christian Missions to Men in local 
churches carried out for and by men only. 


2—Sunday school enlargement. 


3—Stewardship through 13-week tithing efforts. 


4—Support of the American Bible Society through securing annual 


memberships. 


5—-‘‘A Project to Undergird All Other Projects’’—to lead the way to- 
ward an informed church membership by securing 50,000 new 
subscribers to church papers this year. 


See also page three. 














Letters to the Editors 





Thornwell Policy Is 


Defended by Pastor 





Says Synod Opposed Change 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the article, “The Church’s Care of Il- 
legitimate Children,” page 5, issue’ of 
July 11 the editor’s note is in error. The 
Synod of Florida at the instance of Dr. 
Albert Kissling, due to the fact he has a 
member of the Florida Welfare Board, 
overtured the other controlling synods to 
act on a change of charter to permit ad- 
mission of illegitimate children to Thorn- 
well Orphanage. To say that “the other 
controlling synods took no action” is ab- 
solutely incorrect. I am informed that 
the Synod of South Carolina opposed such 
a change in policy, and I know as stated 
clerk of the Synod of Georgia that our 
synod unanimously opposed such a change 
in policy (no record of dissent was voiced 
in the 1947 action). I have been informed, 
and I believe reliably, that the vote in 
Florida Synod to continue this effort was 
41 to 40 when last voted upon. 

Further, it is a strange procedure when 
no application for admission of an ille- 
gitimate child was made or pending, for 
an Assembly’s Committee on Records to 
go beyond their assigned task—seeing 
that Minutes of Synod were correctly kept 
in accord with Assembly regulations—and 
cite an action for the Assembly to point 
toward the Christian Relations Commit- 
tee.* There was no appeal from Presby- 
tery or synod to the Assembly with ref- 
erence to this action of the lower courts. 

I made the motion that was adopted at 
the 1949 Assembly to refer this matter to 
the controlling synods and the orphanage 
for their consideration and action; indi- 
cating the report of the Christian Rela- 
tions Committee. I resent the approach 
of terming Thornwell’s action as un- 
Christian by implication or otherwise. 
There are opinions of the public which 
cannot be disregarded in dealing with 
children. Thornwell was never estab- 
lished to care for illegitimate children— 
but for children born of wedlock, and phy- 
sically and normally sound and capable 
of using what Thornwell offers by way 
of a Christian home and training in home 
and school. It was not established to 
care for blind, lame, or mentally deficient, 
nor juvenile delinquents either—and it is 
not equipped for such. 

To admit illegitimates is to imply that 
any child who is there now, has been 
there, or may ever enter, may be illegi- 
timate. Admitting these children will not 
change the public attitude against illegi- 
timacy. Of course these children need 
care, Christian care where it can be pro- 
vided without jeopardizing the reputation 
and character of others. The fault does 
not belong upon the children, but sin has 
a way of visiting its consequences upon 
the third and fourth generation. The 
church cannot afford to encourage this 
iniquity. The state has done nothing to 
make them legitimate, even where both 
parents of the child are known. The 
church cannot seek its praise from men 
through those illegitimates that have se- 
cured fame: it was not secured because of 
illegitimacy. 

WM. C. SISTAR. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
®@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Evidently we were 
misinformed. We should have said, “The 
synods did not take the action which was 
proposed.” 

*With reference to Mr. Sistar’s sugges- 
tion that the action of the committee on 
synods’ minutes was out of order, atten- 
tion Is directed to Paragraphs 262-263, 


Book of Church Order where the purpose 
he lists is only one of four purposes men- 
tioned. One of the four is, “In reviewing 
records of a lower court the higher court 
is to examine whether they have 
been wise, equitable, and suited to pro- 
mote the welfare of the church.”. It also 
says, “Should any serious irregularity be 
discovered the higher court may require 
its review and correction by the lower.” 


‘‘Outmoded, Un-Christian Policy’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

... I feel that the Committee on Chris- 
tion Relations has done a magnificent job 
in its report on “The Church’s Care of Il- 
legitimate Children” (OUTLOOK, July 
3 | 

During all of the years that I have been 
a member of the Riverside Presbyterian 
Church and have known of the work of 
Thornwell Orphanage and have contrib- 
uted to it annually through the church, 
{ had never learned of this policy to re- 
fuse to accept children born out of wed- 
lock until two or three years ago, 

I was so completely amazed and shocked 
to learn that my own church had such an 
inhuman, outmoded and thoroughly un- 
Christian policy that I felt I must call it 
to the attention of Dr. Kissling, my pastor, 
and urge him to do something about it. 

I have been engaged in children’s work 
for more than forty years and in all of 
those years I have been familiar with the 
work and policies of children’s institu- 
tions and agencies all over the country 
and never before have I ever heard of 
even one agency or institution that would 
not accept for care children born out of 
wedlock except Thornwell Orphanage. 

The more [ think about it the more in- 
conceivable it seems that any religious 
institution or agency in this day and time 
could still have the spirit of Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter” and be so completely un- 
Christian as to turn away such children. 

I wrote Thornwell Orphanage several 
of the strongest letters that I could write 
in an effort to have them change their 
policy, but up to now I understand that 
they are still adhering to the old tradi- 
tional policy. ... 

It is my plan and purpose to continue to 
do everything that I can do as a member 
of the Presbyterian Church to have this 
amazingly un-Christian and inhuman 
policy eliminated. ... 

If this attitude were one that we had 
learned about as existing scores of years 
ago before the world had taken a more 
enlightened and humane and Christian 
view of things, it would not be quite so 
surprising, but to realize that in this 
modern day there could be a church or- 
ganization that would tolerate such a 
policy is the most amazing thing that I 
ean think of. 

Thornwell Orphanage has done an out- 
standing work for many years, and aside 
from this hopelessly inhuman and un- 
Christian policy, I believe that it is one 
of the great children’s institutions of the 
time, 

How any board of trustees or managers 
or directors of any institution claiming to 
be Christian in its policies, attitudes and 
programs of service can want to continue 
such a policy is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.... 

MARCUS C. FAGG, 

State Superintendent. 
Children’s Home Society of Florida, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


For Parochial Schools 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Bovine birth-control is reported to have 
been a prescription offered for the blight 
of the sacred cow of India by Dr. Sam 
Higginbotham, a recent moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, who served 
many years as head of the Allahabad 
Christian College. 

We need the same degree of up-breed- 
ing of ideas in relation to the educational 
opportunities now before our church, One 
very fertile sacred cow that needs atten- 
tion is the attitude of many leaders of 
Protestantism (OUTLOOK, June 27) to- 
ward secularized public education. 

This sacred cow becomes enfeebled when 
thoughts turn toward church colleges. 
Then, at least, lip-service is given to the 
idea of church-controlled schools. 

The strange failure of some church 
leaders to see the many and obvious ur- 
gent reasons for giving children of the 
church the benefits of Christian education 
in its broadest and deepest sense at the 
most receptive, formative, and crucial age 
is difficult to understand. 

Moreover, 

1. Every reason for a church college ar- 
gues for a parish school. 

2. Our church educational plants are va- 
cant most of every week. 

3. There is no use leaving our heads 
buried in the sand any longer. Parochial 
schools of Roman Catholic and other sects 
are on the increase and the public schools 
are in many cities crowded beyond effi- 
ciency. We had best be beginning some 
Presbyterian “pilot plant” elementary 
schools. 

4. The argument that Presbyterian par- 
ochial schools militate against public edu- 
cation assumes that we have a vested in- 
terest in education that is avowedly and 
necessarily secular. What debt do Chris- 
tians owe non-Christians that is a frac- 
tion so great as the debt to preach and to 
teach the Gospel? If the Supreme Court 
says it is impossible to teach the Bible 
in public schools much less to offer a 
Christ-centered curriculum, where is the 
obligation of the Christian? Is he con- 
science-bound to give unqualified support 
to the public schools, or is he to seek a 
Christ-centered alternative especially for 
his own children of the covenant and for 
others who can be persuaded to come? 
If Christians are prohibited from up- 
breeding the sacred cow of secular pub- 
lic education in America, let them at least 
do more than pawn off this dogie maver- 
ick on their own children who surely have 
the right to expect a better heritage. 

There are many other reasons that 
might be adduced in support of the de- 
velopment of the Church Day School in- 
cluding the fact that it is much more like 
what was advocated by John Knox than 
any public education we know. — 

THOMAS W. CURRIE. 
Dallas, Texas. 





NEXT WEEK 


—read the second of three articles in 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN OUR 
PRESENT WORLD 


By D. P. McGeachy 





The first article appears on page 5 
this issue. 
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Missions Must Be “Major Business” 


Silver Bay Conference Hears Call to Greater Effort 


Silver Bay, N. Y.(RNS).—Until such 
time as missionary activity becomes the 
“major business’”’ of the church, Protes- 
tantism will continue to lose ground in 
its fight against materialism and secu- 
larism, 

This warning was sounded here by 
Merlyn A. Chappel of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. He spoke before 300 
mission officials, clergymen and church 
workers attending a seven-day confer- 
ence on the world mission of the Church. 

Joint sponsors of the sessions are the 
Missionary Education Movement, the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the Home Missions Council of 
North America, and the United Council 
of Church Women. 

According to Dr. Chappel, only a 


“Christianity of action’? can save the 
world. He cautioned against the idea 
that the Christian label alone would 
make an individual a good churchmen. 

“Nominal Christianity has been worn 
threadbare in its feeble effort to bring 
in the Kingdom of God,” he said. “It 
is too anemic today to stand up before 
a lusty, new materialistic paganism. 

“The only force in the world today 
that can outthink, outfeel and outlive 
this paganism is a missionary or disciple- 
ship Christianity.’”’ 

Deploring what he referred to as the 
provincialism of the local church, Dr. 
Chappel said there was no such thing as 
a purely local church. There are “far 
too many congregations that think of 
themselves as self-sufficient and com- 
plete in themselves,’’ he added. 


Men Adopt Church Paper Goal 


Throw Weight Behind Project to Get Better Informed Members 


Presbyterian men of the US church 
have set themselves officially to back the 
movement toward creating an informed 
church membership. At their recent 
meeting of the Assembly’s Men’s Coun- 
cil (OUTLOOK, July 25) these leaders 
from all over the church adopted a goal 
of 59,000 new subscribers to the church 
papers for this year, 

Other projects include those in evan- 
gelism, Sunday school extension, stew- 
ardship and the American Bible Society 
(see cover). These will all be backed 
by the combined energies of men’s or- 
ganizations throughout the church. 


Fraser Is President 


Brigadier General Joseph B. Fraser, 
Hinesville, Ga., succeeded Roy Klein, 
of Dallas, as president. General Fraser 
is expected to give vigorous leader- 
ship to this phase of the church’s 
work. 

Definite plans were made in the 
Montreat meeting for the 5,000 atten- 
dance at the men’s convention in Atlanta 
scheduled for November 4-6. 

Nearly 300 men spent long hours in 
nine ‘“‘know how” sections and in ten 
“hot spot’? discussions. They heard in- 
spiring addresses on the program and 
opportunity of the church. They heard 
Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., in a Sunday sermon 
say that no program of activities can 
be an adequate substitute for coming 
into fellowship with God and that night 
the president of Appalachia’s men, C. B. 


Clement of Knoxville said, ‘‘As men’s 
organizations go, so goes the church. 
Wherever an active men’s program is 
found, an active church is found, and 
wherever men’s work is not organized 
a weak church is the result.”’ 
Seek 50,000 New Subscribers 

In the new project which the men 
adopted seeking to develop a better in- 
formed church membership, there are 
several emphases. This opportunity, 
presented by Aubrey N. Brown, editor of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, and 
adopted unanimously, emphasized that 
what the Assembiy means by ‘church 
papers” is not the important publica- 
tions such as Day by Day, The Survey 
or various presbytery or synod publica- 
tions. It is the weekly or bi-weekly 
papers to which the Assembly devotes 
Church Paper Week and has urged 
shall be in every home. The four points 
in this effort which is called ‘“‘A Project 
to Undergird All Other Projects’’ are: 
That the men shall: (1) Lead the way 
in helping to get our people IN- 
FORMED; (2) Urge local men’s work 
leaders to talk with their pastors and 
agree upon a paper that is the most 
interesting to men and would seem to be 
most helpful in the men’s program. 
Concentrate on it; (3) Use Church 
Paper Week for a big emphasis—Octo- 
ber 10-16; (4) Set an Assembly-wide 
goal of 50,000 new subscribers and put 
the force of the church’s manpower be- 
hind this effort, (Editorial, page 8.) 


USA Church Reports 
Largest Membership 
In History: 2,330,136 


Total Contributions for 
Year Amount to $85,899,435 


Philadelphia (RNS).—Largest mem- 
bership in the history of organized Pres- 
byterianism in America is claimed by the 
Presbyterian Church USA, whose mem- 
bers now total 2,330,136—a net gain 
of 55,877 over last year, 

In releasing the statistics, denomina- 
tional officials said membership figures 
were based strictly on the number of 
communicants in full standing. They 
added that 117,476 new communicants 
were added to church rolls during 1948. 

A gain in Sunday church school en- 
rollment was also reported. The 1947 
figure was put at 1,325,088 as compared 
with 1, 351,138 in 1948. There were 71,- 
805 infant baptisms during the year. 


1928 Ministerial Candidates 


In 1947, the figures showed, there 
were 1,446 candidates for the ministry. 
Last year this figure increased to 1,928. 
On the basis of reports from 31 colleges, 
it was estimated that church seminaries 
would have the largest student bodies 
in their history in 1950. Close to 300 
students were enrolled in the seminaries 
at the close of 1948. 


Nationally, the church is organized 
into 40 synods and 267 presbyteries. 
There are 8,532 local churches and 9,- 
480 ministers. Eighty of the ministers 
are serving as chaplains in the armed 
forces. 

Total contributions were placed at 
$85,899,435. 


Gains Are Listed 


Along with statistical progress, the 
church reported spiritual gains: 

The special program of evangelization 
known as the New Life Movement, 
which aims to add new members, re- 
claim inactive ones and reach the masses 
through church organizations, enquir- 
ers’ groups and church school evangel- 
ism ‘has been a vitalizing force through- 
out the church.” 

“In the field of Christian education, 
the new curriculum entitled ‘Christian 
Faith and Life, a Program for Church 
and Home,’ has been acclaimed every- 
where in the church and has been widely 








adopted outside the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. 

“The new department of radio 
cluding television) 


(in- 
has given a strong 
impetus to Presbyterian participation in 
radio, especially on the interdenomina- 


tional level. 

“The new National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, which held its first annual 
meeting in Chicago in February, 1949, 
now has 655 local councils, 195 presby- 
tery councils, and 28 synod councils.”’ 





Buenos Aires Conference Faces Need for 


Protestant Promotion in Latin America 


In Buenos Aires, Argentina, religious 
leaders recently wound up twelve days 
of discussion devoted to planning a real- 
istic 10-year strategy for the promo- 
of Protestantism in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

Gathered for the Inter-American 
Evangelical Conference, the first of its 
kind to be held in 20 years, were repre- 
sentatives from 17 
countries, as well as top Protestant lead- 
ers from the United States and Europe 
who served 

Sponsoring the conference, plans for 


tian 


Spanish-speaking 


as consultants. 


which were first discussed at a meeting 
of the International Missionary Council 
at Whitby, Ontario, in 1947, were the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, whose headquarters are in New 
York, and the 
Central and South America, 


Evangelical Councils of 


Three Major Topics 


Topics which received major atten- 
tion were (1), the present status of 
Protestant churches in Spanish-speaking 
America, (2), the special mission of 
Protestantism in Latin America, and 
(3), the relationships between the Prot- 
estant churches and the predominant 
Roman Catholic Church, 

Delegates from each of the participat- 
ing countries were invited to submit re- 
ports on the growth of Protestantism in 
their The reports 
appeared to bear out the optimistic es- 
timates made by one of the Mexican 
delegates, G. Baez-Camargo, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Christian 


respective nations. 


Literature in Latin America, when he 
attended the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Amster- 


dam, Holland, last summer. 

At that time, Dr. Baez-Camargo de- 
clared that the Protestant churches in 
Latin America making rapid pro- 
gress and increasing numbers are ‘‘look- 
ing to evangelism to satisfy their spirit- 
ual longings.” 

Brazil, which is Portuguese-speaking, 
has the largest Protestant 
communicants and supporters in South 
America—about one million. Among the 
Spanish-speaking Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Cuba have the 
highest quotas ranging from 54,000 to 
140,000. 


are 


number of 


countries, 


Mackay Sees Awakening 


Addressing 6,000 Protestants at a 


public meeting inaugurating the confer- 
ence, John A. Mackay, president of the 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary, 
declared that “truly there has been a 
real awakening of the church in the His- 
panic countries of America.” 

Dr. Mackay was one of the guest 
speakers at the conference, another be- 
ing Mare Boegner, one of the six presi- 
dents of the World Council of Churches, 
Both fiew to Buenos Aires after having 
attended the recent meeting of the 
World Council’s Central Committee held 
at Chichester, England. 

According to Dr. Mackay, “ignorance 
of the Bible has been the great tragedy 
in Latin America,” and “the dissemina- 
tion of the Holy Writ has, therefore, 
been one of the great contributions of 
Protestantism in this region.’”’ He added 
that Protestant leaders are now plan- 
ning a campaign to combat secu- 
larism, which he called among the great- 
est problems facing any religion in Span- 


ish America. 
Delegation From the Argentine 
One of the most important declara- 


tions submitted to the conference came 
from the Argentina delegation who 
stressed that a great field for Protestant 
evangelism lies among ‘‘a very large pro- 
portion’? on the South American popu- 


lation ‘‘which practices no religion at 
all.” The delegation asserted that the 


three principal groups outside the or- 
bit of the church are the working class, 
the students, and what might be termed 
“the prosperous and easy-going pagan 
middle class.’’ 

The Argentine declaration asserted it 
is necessary for Protestant missionar- 
aries to “keep up-to-date on all mat- 
ters,’’ and suggested that “if people are 
unwilling to go to the churches,” they 
should be preached to in theaters and 
other buildings. It said that social jus- 
tice should be promoted through ser- 
mons stressing the lessons of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

Affirming a viewpoint shared by 
several speakers at the conference, the 
Argentine declaration admonished that 
while ‘“‘the Roman Catholic system” in 
South America was to be combatted, 
Protestants should not oppose individ- 
ual Catholics, ‘‘who were often sincere 
in their beliefs.”’ 

One of the speakers was Samuel §S. 
Visini, of Argentina, who declared that 


mutual ignorance of each other is the 
cause of misunderstanding between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. He 
was aiong a group of delegates who 
rose to deprecate what they called un- 
just criticisms made by a Mexican repre- 
sentative in a speech strongly denounc- 


ing the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico, 
Blames Catholic Church 
The Mexican delegate was Roman 


Torres, who protested against the ‘‘ser- 
vile state’’.of the Indian population in 
his country, declaring that the Catholic 
Church was to blame for its illiteracy, 
lack of culture, and ‘‘the social wrongs 
it suffers.’’ 

Torres charged that the Indians of 
Mexico are the victims of racial dis- 
crimination, except in Protestant circles, 


and of the “totalitarian imperialism” 
brought over with the Spanish Con- 
quest. 


His speech brought a volley of criti- 
cism from many sides. Carlos T. Gatti- 
noni, of Uruguay, declared that the 
Roman Catholic Church had taken a 
‘“‘benign part’? in both Argentina and 
Uruguay, while Senor Sanchez-Palacios, 
also of Uruguay, stressed ‘the toler- 
ance shown Protestants by Catholics in 
my country.’’—RNS. 


RADIO 








ALBERT G. EDWARDS, August 14 


Preacher on the Presbyterian Hour 


for August 14 will be Albert G. 
Edwards, First church, Harrisonburg, 
Va. His subject is ‘“‘Christ’s Commana 


to His Church: Go and Make Disciples.” 
This will be heard at 8:30 A. M. (EST) 
or 7:30 (CST). On many stations it 
will be a delayed broadcast coming the 
following week. The choir of the River- 
side church, Jacksonville, Fla., will pro- 
vide the music. 

Preacher for August 21 will be 
Robert L. McLeod, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The Christian Way In Our Present World 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. McGeachy has 
been asked by the editors to prepare 
three articles in which he states what, 
as he sees it, the Christian ought to be 
doing today in a world like this. This 
article and the two which follow it rep- 
resent his effort to comply with that re- 
quest. The articles will be read with 
sustained interest and we are sure that 
many of our subscribers will write letters 
to our Page Two (brief ones, please) 
on points which the articles raise. 


E MAY WELL BEGIN this series 
W by recognizing the fact that 
things are not what they ought 
to be—either in our own lives or in the 
world around us. This is not to deny 
that there is good in our own lives nor 
that there is much good in the present 
evil world. There is saintliness in many 
a life and there is kindness and help- 
fulness even in the most unexpected 
places around the globe. Let us insist 
on all that but let us in the same breath 
insist on the accompanying fact that 
there is sin and shame within and with- 
out. The cry of our day goes up unto 
God like the cry of Sodom in the days 
of Abraham. As Dr. Currell used to say, 
“Get hold of that fact and let it get hold 
of you.’’ 

In the second place, we may actually 
have to face the question as to whether 
God is responsible for our personal fail- 
ure and for the wickedness of the world. 
I know at least one man who definitely 
takes that position—that God is respon- 
sible for it all and that being a true 
Calvinist means that we should in no 
sense be concerned or active as we look 
within or look without. Surely the ab- 
surdity and the criminality of such a 
theory or practice needs no refutation in 
these articles. It is not the will of God 
that man should live at this poor dying 
rate or that God’s creatures should go 
on selfishly or brutally while hunger and 
superstition and bestiality abound in 
America and unto the, uttermost parts 
of the earth. We are commended to be 
perfect as our Father in heaven is per- 
fect and for this purpose was the Son 
of God manifested that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. God made 
the world and he made it good and he is 
giving his life to the restoration of his 
creation to its rightful place in his fel- 
lowship and favor. God is not to blame 
for sin. 


We Are to Blame 


Therefore it follows that since God is 
not to blame, we are. A child might try 
to shift the responsibility for the present 
condition onto the devil, but thinking 
people will not be guilty of such child- 
ishness. Of course we are tempted, but 
“let no man say when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
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tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away by his own lust, 
and enticed.”’ 

The one task for man is to find his 
way to God and to goodness. We need 
not forget in these articles any of our 
fundamental theology, for no true child 
of the Bible or the Reformation can 
hesitate here. No careful reader of the 
Bible ought to miss the facts. Probably 
Calvin went further than Luther in 


theory and in practice but it is a truism 
to say that the Reformation was much 
more than a squabble about ecclesiasti- 
cal details. Ecclesiastical details are 
important, of course, but the Reforma- 
tion was’ moral—it had to do with sin 
in man’s heart and in man’s world. And, 
as we will all agree, the Reformation 
thought and did what it did because of 
the Book. 

John Calvin’s effort to make Geneva 
an actual heaven on earth was no effort 
based on philosophy or history (al- 
though these were not neglected); the 
Reformation was born of the Bible and 
with the Bible it stands or it falls, Was 








About the Author 


HE WRITER of the series of ar- 
ticles beginning on this page is a 
highly interesting individual. He 

is officially in retirement but no person 
ever had a more lively retirement. 

Dr. McGeachy was pastor of the De- 
catur, Ga., church for about 25 years, 
but when his retirement came a few 
years ago after a long and exceedingly 
fruitful ministry, what did he do but 
enroll once more at Union Semi- 
nary, this time in the graduate depart- 
ment, to do serious work looking toward 
a Master’s degree, which was awarded 
him last year. 

There are so many points of interest 
and inspiration in his life on which a 
sketch could be written that it is hard 
to find a stopping place. You could see 
him as the inspirer and guide of the 
Montreat Ministers’ Forum which did 
more than most people realize to help 
to prick the conscience of the church 
during the Tottering Thirties; you could 
tell about the outreach of his life 
through the young men and women who 
came under his influence in the Decatur 
church and are now in every depart- 
ment of the church’s life at home and 
abroad—probably no pastor has had a 
part in guiding more of his young peo- 
ple into church vocations within our 
bounds; or you could watch him get 
hold of an inspiring idea to produce a 
movie which will depict for today’s 
church member something of the thrill- 
ing story of the Presbyterian heritage 
(he still longs to see this accomplished) ; 
or you could hear him pleading for a 
vital approach to the Scriptures and a 
freedom from deadening formalism 
which quenches the breath of the Spirit. 

By the way, the last sentence begins 
to challenge Dr. McGeachy’s in the June 
22 Christian Century which the editors 
called ‘1949’s Champion Non-Stop 
Sentence” (277 words without a semi- 
colon). It was part of his annual 
classic describing the Presbyterian, US, 


Assembly. There’s nothing quite like 


it for color and for penetrating surgery. 
You would feel however that you were 
getting really to know him if you could 
see him as many did this year at Mon- 
treat, when he and his wife, Lila Peck 
English, a Union Seminary daughter of 
the late Professor T. R. English), cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary. 
Dr. McGeachy, true to form, wrote a skit 
with a half-dozen episodes tracing their 
married life from Hampden-Sydney, to 
Union Seminary in Richmond, to Bur- 
gaw and Lenoir, N. C., to Lewisburg, W. 
Va., and then to Decatur. Their nine 
grandchildren dramatized the incidents 
while the two preacher-sons and the 
doctor-son and almost all of the original 
wedding party looked on (13 of the 17 
in the original party are still alive). 
Everybody realized, however, that it 
would take a good many more episodes 
to show fully the far-reaching influence 
which the McGeachys have exercised. 





THE McGEACHYS—More than a half- 
dozen episodes would be needed. 








John Calvin right in his effort? Were 
our ancestors of 1643 right in including 
all that they did when they opened 
their Old and New Testaments and 
found both what man is to believe con- 
cerning God and what duty God requires 
of man? Let us look for ourselves at 
the Scriptures. 


In Old and New Testaments 


If we had nothing but the Old Tes- 
tament our task would be simple. God 
and his prophets were desperately con- 
cerned all through the days before the 
coming of our Lord with the lives of 
people both individually and collectively. 
The prophets were prime ministers as 
well as preachers. What they had to 
say concerned Israel as a nation even if 
we keep in mind that the prophets never 
forgot that the nation was made up of 
individuals. We need not labor any de- 
tail or particular here. 

What we face is the question as to 
whether any of this was carried over 
in the New Testament. And even there 
the case is clear. Of course we will 
need a volume for a complete discussion 
but it will suffice to look at First Corin- 
thians. Here is a deeply spiritual let- 
ter to a group of First Century believ- 


ers. Here is an Apostolic writing that 
was determined to know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified. And yet here 
is a setting forth of the laws and regu- 
lations for a community life almost 
down to its last detail. Of course it has 
to do with the realm of the new church 
organization and liturgy. And certainly 
it has to do with individual morals. 
“This is the will of God, even your sanc- 
tification’’ was as much of the letters 
to the Corinthians as it was of the let- 
ters to the Thessalonians. But we miss 
the truth of the inspired document en- 
tirely if we do not see in it regulations 
for a secular life as well as for a spirit- 
ual. Some of its directions have to do 
with border line matters, matters of be- 
havior in church and in mixed society, 
but chapter six has squarely and un- 
ashamedly entered into the realm of 
civil affairs. The believers are to set 
up their own law courts. They are not 
to take their differences before the tri- 
bunals of the empire but are to arrange 
their lives for themselves as though they 
were (as they were indeed) a kingdom 
within the kingdom. 

It might well be said that Paul out- 
Calvins Calvin himself. He goes infi- 
nitely further than our Westminster di- 
vines did. And he teaches the very 


thing that we of this Twentieth Century 
may have to learn. He recognizes the 
difficulty of living a Christian life in the 
midst of a heathen civilization as he 
visualizes the necessity of a complete 
withdrawal from a milieu that made the 
following of Christ an impossibility. 


They Looked at All of Life 


We need not divide our forces at this 
point over the question as to whether 
we take the Apostle literally. That 
we need to look for the teaching of the 
Spirit concerning all this I have no 
doubt, and we will probably need to ask 
for further discussion before we are 
done with this series. All I am trying 
for the moment to show is that Calvin 
and the Westminster divines had Scrip- 
tural backing when they took over the 
task of regulating all life whether secu- 
lar or spiritual, whether civil or reli- 
gious (if I may be allowed to use such 
words. in such a connection). 

It is my personal belief that we err 
completely when we look for detailed di- 
rections either in the Old Testament or 
the New. The Bible is no Pharisee’s 
Code Book, but of that we may speak 
later. With God’s help we must work 
to be better and to make a better world. 


The Spirit of Democracy 


HAT IS THE SOURCE and the 
foundation of America’s 
strength? The answer most 

commonly heard is: our economic sys- 
tem. The “system” is variously referred 
to as the capitalistic system, or demo- 
cratic capitalism, or the system of free 
enterprise or some similar expression. 
The central role of free, competitive, 
private enterprise in the life of America 
can hardly be exaggerated. But neither 
this nor any other answer in economic 
terms can explain our basic vitality. 


Not in Kconomic System 


The basic source of the strength of 
American civilization does not lie in an 
“economic system.’’ The wellsprings of 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
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our vitality are not economic. They go 
deeper still: they are ethical and spirit- 
ual. Our society in America is founded 
not upon the cold and bloodless ‘‘econo- 
nomic Man” of the Marxist, but upon a 
faith in man as an end in himself. We 
believe in man. We believe in men not 
merely as production units but as the 
children of God. We believe that the 
purpose of our society is not primarily 
to assure the “safety of the State” but 
to safeguard human dignity and the 
freedom of the individual. We are a 
people who have built upon a faith in 
the spirit of man, who conceive that the 





development and happiness of the in- 
dividual is the purpose and goal of 
American life. I judge that we are not 
ready to “trade in’ this luminous con- 
cept of a people’s purpose for the notion 
that the America of the Bill of Rights, 
of Thomas Jefferson and Susan B. An- 
thony and Justice Holmes and Abraham 
Lincoln, is simply a highly productive 
economic system. 

What we have, actually, is not a sys- 
tem at all, but almost its opposite, that 
is a society of the greatest imaginable 
diversity and flexibility, taking things as 
they come, deciding how to handle sit- 
uations by the facts of each situation it- 
self—‘‘doing what comes naturally.” 
The only way in which it can be said 
to be a “‘system”’ is to say that our “‘sys- 
tem’’ is to have no system. 


Ethical and Moral Purposes 


The vitality of our distinctive institu- 
tions of production and distribution of 
goods, ultimately depends not upon rigid 
and fixed economic principles or politi- 
cal dogma but upon ethical and moral 
assumptions and purposes. 

Our unparalleled productivity and 


The chairman of the Atomic Engergy 

Commission (left) delivered the address, 

of which this article on these pages is 

a portion, at the commencement of Mich- 
igan State College in June. 
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standard of living are not the conse- 
quence of an economic system, but 
rather the other way round. Our flour- 
ishing economic life is the consequence 
of our ethical and moral standards and 
precepts—of our democratic faith in 
man. 

We have ethical guide lines in this 
country. We have developed rather 
highly a sense of what is right and what 
is wrong, of what is fair and decent, and 
what is just crude use of arbitrary 
power. A cynical labor leader or busi- 
ness giant, a cynical politician or pub- 
lic official—tthose who conceive of Amer- 
ican society as nothing more than a 
jungle in which the most ruthless pre- 
vails—we may not catch on to such 
men right away. We can be fooled for 
a time, by the cheap headline hunter— 
or political head hunter. Sometimes we 
are slow to repudiate cynical disregard 
of our moral standards—but they are 
always there, the foundation of our buy- 
ing and selling, our hiring and firing, 
our political and financial institutions. 
No factory or store can be operated, not 
a carload of wheat sold, not a labor dis- 
pute negotiated not an election held, 
that these ethical, legally unenforceable 
precepts are not part of the transaction. 

I myself don’t see how our kind of 
society could flourish in any other way. 
A highly interdependent country, one 
capable of producing more than 250 
billion dollars worth of goods a year is 
too complex for rigid planning and the 
enforcement of detailed plans by law. 
We must function in a flexible way, un- 
der sanctions that are largely ethical 
and moral, based upon commonly ac- 
cepted standards of fair play and respect 
for human integrity. This is the way 
we do function, by and large. And this 
is why we flourish. 

Some would have us believe that be- 
cause we excel in making millions of the 
same kind of useful gadgets that there- 
fore we are free men. No, that has the 
cart before the horse. It is because 
freedom and fairness are primary ethical 
concerns of ours that we do so well in 
making gadgets and raising food and 
doing successfully many other things— 
among them the winning of wars. 


See the True Source 


We ourselves should be very clear 
about American fundamentals, as we 
move into the most fateful role we have 
ever played in world affairs. For our 
leadership in large part depends upon 
our continued capacity to demonstrate 
how superior, in human terms, is our 
way of living. If I am right in 
what I have been saying, then it 
is important — desperately important 
—that we be clear in our own minds 
about the true sources’. of our 
strength, and that we nourish and safe- 
guard the ethical principles that make 
us strong. 


There are many illustrations of our 
prime concern for ethics, for moral prin- 
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ciple, for the spiritual rather than the 
material. 

As an example, there is our belief 
in the value of criticism of public offi- 
cials or for that matter officials of auto 
companies or auto unions—or anyone 
else. Something tells us this is right, 
and stifling criticism is wrong. Before 
the people would approve the Constitu- 
tion this principle had to be put into 
the Bill of Rights. But that alone 
wouldn’t insure the right of free criti- 
cism, if we didn’t believe it deeply in 
our hearts—make no mistake about it. 

This is an ethical proposition, not a 
legal or constitutional one only. What 
the Constitution or laws provide about 
encouraging criticism and not suppress- 
ing criticism and free speech and free 
press and free conscience is not so im- 
portant as what the spirit of the people 
provides. . 

Let us not rely on lip service nor on 
laws. Unless we feel these moral prin- 
ciples—tthese spiritual precepts—no law 
or politician’s promise will preserve 
them. 

In Whitman’s time it was common 
enough to celebrate this Nation of ours, 
its area, its power, its opportunities, the 
character and spirit of its people. Then 
something happened. Our novels, our 
plays, began to make fun of our boast- 
ing. The American traveler abroad who 
was always telling about what a great 
country this was, became a _ standard 
joke. We began to apologize for our- 
selves, for our Babbitts, for our failure 
to cultivate the arts and graces. We 
even became apologetic—or some 
Americans did—for being the most dra- 
matically beautiful land on earth. 


Need Self-Confidence 


I know the danger of complacency 
and I know we have our slums in city 
and country, our depressed areas, our 
crooks and fakers and windbags and 
other things that are ugly and evil and 
false. But of this I am sure: if we spend 
our energies wailing and moaning, we 
shall find our courage badly depleted 
at the very time when we need to be 
confident, steady and sure of ourselves. 
We need self-confidence for we must not 
let ourselves be scared. 

The song of America is more than 
one of steel and oil and automobilies; 
more than of material things. We have 
a solidarity, a unity, of spirit and pur- 
pose that we can brag about. We can 
boast with truth that nowhere on the 
face of of the earth in any period of 
human history has there been a vast 
nation less cursed with deep class divi- 
sions. Nor has there ever been a na- 
tion in which the different national and 
racial groups have been so readily as- 
similated. The melting pot has really 
melted. That is something to be proud 
and confident about. 

But this isn’t all. What is most im- 
portant is that in America what is right 


matters to the average citizen, and the 
truth matters. A man’s reputation 
among his fellows as a truthful and 
kindly human being means more in the 
long run than anything else. Compare 
this standard with that of the countries 
where there is now a premium on lying; 
a premium on prutality. 

The song of America is a song of great 
horizons; of ‘‘a new order of the ages;’’ 
of a new way of life under the sun. We 
can boast that in the United States we 
have created the most majestic concepts 
of the objects of human society that any 
people has ever dedicated itself to: 
Hear them again: ‘. . Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness,” “. . . 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. .” “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal... .” “, . , 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’”” We in America have 
no need for the slogans of other lands 
when on our banner and in our hearts 
are inscribed such imperishable cries of 
the human spirit as these. 


Walt Whitman’s Song 


For to us the individual human spirit 
comes first—and this it is that is the 
wellspring of our strength, this it is that 
is the spirit of our democracy. Let us 
celebrate this great and shining fact in 
the stirring words of old Walt Whitman: 


“It is not the earth,” he said, “It is not 
America who is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it 
is You up there, or any one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civiliza- 
tion, governments, theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to 
form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals, I swear 
nothing is good to me now that 
ignores individuals.” . 


In my own work with the atom I am 
made aware day and night, of the grav- 
ity of the times; but also, happily, of 
the opportunity we have to achieve a 
Golden Age within your lifetime and 
mine. 

The responsibility I bear to all of you, 
as a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is a great one, and it is grave, 
I want to share with all of you my own 
deeply-felt confidence in the future, if 
—and it is an important condition—if 
we but cling fast to those great moral 
precepts which make American strong, 


Faith—With Works 


Faith in these great moral principles, 
not fear, is our rock and our salvation 
Not fear nor force but faith, faith with 
works. 

With faith in each other. 

With faith in reason. 

With faith in our Creator we shall, 
I deeply believe, make the new discov- 
eries of the atom serve human better- 
ment and the Kingdom of God. 
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EDITORIAL 


Men and the 50,000 


We want to take this opportunity to 
express our thanks to the leaders in the 
Men’s Work of our church for their 
strategic and highly important action in 
lending their support to the basic need 
of raising the level of an informed mem- 
bership. In the recent meeting at Mon- 
treat, the Assembly’s Men's Council 
adopted as “A Project to Undergird All 
Other Projects” the effort to secure 50,- 
000 new subscribers to our church 
papers this year. We think, and we hope 
without too much prejudice, that they 
are looking squarely at one of the funda- 
mental needs before us: the need to be 
better informed about the church and 
the issues confronting it. (See page 3.) 

Men recognize this in all other areas 
of life; they devour the daily paper 
(perhaps two or three each day), they 
glue their ears to the radio for their 
favorite newscasts, they want to be able 
to discuss current affairs intelligently. 
It is not surprising then that they see 
and respond to the same sort of oppor- 
tunity in the life of their church. They 
know that while all of us do not always 
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act as well as we know how to act, it is 
not to be hoped that we will respond on 
a higher level than that of our informa- 
tion. 


The Reorganization 


As these men take so worthy a pro- 
ject, they can depend upon everybody 
in the church to give them enthusiastic 
support. 


I. ORGANIZATIONAL WEAKNESSES 


In this first of a series of brief articles 
on the reorganization of its agencies 
voted by the 1949 Assembly, look at 
these ‘‘ten greatest organizational weak- 
nesses’” which needed to be overcome 
and which, so far as possible, the new 
structure seeks to overcome. 

1. The church had become un-Pres- 
byterian in some aspects of its organiza- 
tion. Examples: (a) The lack of re- 
sponsibility taken by the laity; (b) The 
reticence to give responsibility and au- 
thority to any group for any purpose. 

2. The church was not organized to 
function in the most efficient manner. 
(a) The agencies have operated largely 
independently and have not effectively 
coordinated their work. (b) The rela- 
tion of the agencies to rank and file has 
been excellent in some places but is 
missing in others. This has prevented 
centralization of planning and decen- 
tralization of execution. (c) Functions 
have overlapped, agencies have multi- 
plied—resulting in the ad interim study. 
(d) The free exchange of skills and 
services by the agencies has been almost 
completely undeveloped. 

3. The church has lacked a program 
of long-range planning and strategy, 
with a constant review and scrutiny of 
progress to date. 

4. The Stewardship Committee was 
perhaps the weakest organizational link 
because of the limitations under which 
it was compelled to function. Compared 
with the executive committees, it was 
spoken of as ‘‘a pigmy among giants.” 

5. The home missions committee had 
become the weakest of the executive 
agencies with its original functions of 
evangelism and church extension taken 
over by other agencies and its sus- 
tenance program mainly concerned with 
“swapping dollars.”’ 

6. Organizations for men and women 
were counted and had become almost 
entirely promotional and educational 
rather than organizations existing for 
the sake of its members. The Women 
of the Church, many felt, was more a 
promotional agency for the executive 
committees than a working service or- 
ganization. 


7. Christian Higher Education has 
been lacking in a coordination policy 
because ownership has been vested in 
the synods rather than in the Assembly 
and on the Assembly level it has been 
secondary to annuities and pensions. 

8. While the church’s record in be- 
nevolence compares’ favorably’ with 
others, important weaknesses’ were 
found: (a) In _ raising money, the 


church is termed a ‘“fund-raising”’ 
church instead of a tithing church. 
There has been a conflict between spe- 
cial offerings and the budget. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the churches do not 
have an Every Member Canvass. (b) 
No long-range plans exist for providing 
for the “‘seven lean years’’ and there 
seem to be no long-range investment 
formulas. (c) Unwise spending was ob- 
served in promotional efforts and inter- 
nal competition for support. 

9. Church members have never real- 
ized that the control of manpower is 
the secret of the cost of operation and 
the direct measure of the efficiency of 
the church. (a) Periodic reviews of 
the functions and work of staff em- 
ployees have not been made, thereby 
breeding inefficiency, neither have the 
larger functions of the committees been 
periodically analyzed. (b) The church 
membership has not been ‘‘sold”’ on the 
need, for the positions for which there 
is a positive economic need, either on 
the agency level or in local churches. 
(c) The result has been a lack of plan- 
ning for future activities. 

10. The church has not fully utilized 
available talents either in the ministry 
or laity. (a) There was no effective 
system of nomination to important 
offices in the church and the principle 
of rotation was not adequately observed. 
(b) There is no coordinated program 
by which lay workers can be advanced. 
(c) Principles of organization and good 
administration were not followed so as 
to secure the most active participation 
of the laity with the greatest possible 
economy and efficiency. 

Next week—Steps Toward Improve- 
ment. 
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vis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate: modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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“Mean, Irregular, Slovenly or Extravagant” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Let everything be done decently and 
in order.’’—I Cor. 14:26. 


N ALL OUR RUBRIC there is no 

more striking collection of adjectives 

than can be found in paragraph 328 
of our Directory for Worship. They are 
not here to be asked what they meant, 
the men who framed that striking phrase. 
But it should not be too hard to guess 
at some of their intention, in condemning 
this sort of public prayer. 

“Mean” of course does not signify what 
it does in ordinary slang—wicked, or 
malicious. Still less does it mean what 
it suggests to a mathematician—a kind 
of average. The men who first penned 
that line would have called a hovel a 
“mean dwelling,” or rag-picking a ‘“‘mean”’ 
occupation. Visiting the White House in 
dirty slacks would be mean. 

A mean prayer is one concerned with 
trifles, one that shows evidence of no high 
desires. Privately, one might pray, if so 
disposed, about the smallest affairs. It 
surely is not wrong for a child to thank 
God for her kitty, or for a grown person 
to pray about a headache. But for the 
grown person, prayers fgor slight things 
should be set in a wide context, and in a 
solemn act of public worship by adults, 
the congregation ought not to dwell on 
the smaller things. 

Another kind of “mean” prayer is one 
that does not rise to a high conception of 
God. Caliban’s notions of God are mean 
because Caliban is mean; and he supposes 
that God is altogether one like himself. 
When in praying we assume that God 
is hardly better than we are, that his 
interests are no wider than ours, and 
that his motives are just like ours, we 
are Offering mean prayers. We Christians 
can dare to be familiar with God—the 
very word familiar originally implied 
being in the same family; but we speak 
as children to a Father, not as equal 
with equal. <A sense of the _ infinite 
majesty of God will keep our prayers 
from being mean. i. 


T IS NOT SO CLEAR what the word 
“irregular” can mean. It can hardly 
mean the unusual. Strictly speak- 
ing, irregular means not according to 
rule; but we do not pray by the book, 
we have no hard and fixed rule of prayer. 
If all unusual prayers were barred, how 





Presbyterian Junior Coilege 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 
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many of these in the Bible would have 
to be censored! Natural expressions in 
prayer are not irreverent. A child can 
begin a prayer, “Dear Baby Jesus,’ and 
a professor may begin, “Paradoxical as 
it may seem, O Lord,’ but when such 
highly individualistic turns appear in a 
public prayer, it ruffles the listeners’ 
minds with amusement or surprise. What 
may be irregular in one church may be 
quite regular in another.  Irregularity 
may mean oddity which calls attention 
to itself, the bizarre or the eccentric 
which becomes so noticeable that the con- 
gregation’s thought is diverted from the 
real intent of the prayer. Whenever a 
prayer becomes an audible curiosity, 
freakish, amusing or repeilent, it ceases 
to have any place in worship. 


LOVENLY:” a slovenly prayer is 
like a slovenly person. It is not 
neat and tidy, it is all at loose 
ends, it is careless, unready. A prayer 
mumbled or jumbled; full of repetitious 
words and phrases; one with no thought 
or preparation behind it, using the most 
commonplace and banal language; a 
prayer which has nothing either in 
thought or in expression to arouse the 
mind and stir the hearts of those who 
are supposed to be following; prayer that 
is only taking up time, a part of the 
“preliminary exercises’; prayer that is 
slung together, with no connection be- 
tween one part of it and another, no 
progress or logical sequence from begin- 
ning to end; prayer that always sounds 
the same, with never any reference to 
local and current needs, problems and 
emergencies; prayer that indicates an idle 
and unfruitful spiritual life; using Bible 
language without knowing what it means; 
all this comes far short of honoring God. 
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XTRAVAGANCE may be in manner, 
word or thought. In the extrava- 
gant manner the leader may stride 

the floor or pound the desk while he 
prays, he may go up and down the scale 
in a sort of singsong he never uses any- 
where else, he may come out with a 
shout on every tenth word, going mean- 
while into whispered conferences with 
the Lord. Extravagance of word means 
flowery language, the use, by the leader 
when his eyes are shut, of words he 
never would think of using with his eyes 
open; piling up of phrase on phrase for 
musical- rather than for heart-effect; 
sentimental gush of all sorts. Extrava- 
gance in ideas paints the bright colors 
brighter and the dark ones blacker than 
they really are; praises some visiting 
brother beyond his deserts; assumes 
that God will do everything about man’s 
difficulties and that man need not bestir 
himself; in general goes beyond the real 
beliefs of the one praying and may pour 
flattery on the listeners and even on God. 

The Directory for Worship will not 
call such performances prayers. It labels 
them by a more fitting word, “effusions.” 
Our worship being imperfect at the best, 
it is tragic to disgrace the hour of 
prayer by what is extravagant, slovenly, 
eccentric or mean. 
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Massanetta Men’s Conference 


Massanetta Springs, near Harrisonburg, Va. 


August 12 - 14 Attendance Goal: 600 
THEME: ‘Christian Men in Action’’ 


Outstanding Leaders 
e 
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® 
Informative Program 
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Christian Fellowship 
DR. JAMES G. PATTON, JR. 
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V4 No registration fee but free will offering on Sunday. 


For accommodations write Mr. H. H. Wood, Manager, Massanetta 
Springs Hotel, Harrisonburg, Va. 
For further information, write Dr. W. B. Sullivan, Regional Director, 


511 Atlantic Life Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Organized Effort to 
Be Made for DPs 


Florida News Letter 





Florida churchmen are out to do 
something about finding homes and 
places of employment for Protestant 
Displaced Persons now in European 
camps. The state council of churches 
through its Christian social relations 
committee is conducting a campaign to 
encourage and assist churches and mini- 
sterial associations in this’ effort. 
George A. Foster, of Ocala’s First Meth- 
odist church, is chairman of the com- 
mittee and he has been laying this 
challenging opportunity upon the hearts 
of Florida church people. Some leaders 
point to the vast areas of uncultivated 
land where DPs could live and which 
they could help to bring into use. 


Jacksonville Plans Preaching 
Mission Led by Stanley Jones 


What is expected to be the great relig- 
ious event of the year in Jacksonville 
is planned for the Riverside area next 
February 5-10 when E. Stanley Jones, 
world-famous missionary and evangelist, 
will conduct a preaching mission. Spon- 
sored by the churches of the area, the 
Mission will be held in the Riverside 
Presbyterian church. Leading up to it 
will be a one-week visitation evangelism 
campaign directed by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s H. H. McConnell of the department 
of evangelism. 


Gardner and USA Moderator 
Will Speak at Synod Meetings 


US and USA Presbyterians will hold 
joint meetings of synods October 11-13 
in St. Petersburg. Inspirational 
speakers at that time will be William V. 
Gardner, First church (US) of Atlanta, 
and the USA Assembly’s moderator, 
Clifford E. Barbour, Knoxville, Tenn. 


St. Petersburg Church Completes 
Expansion Program; Forms Church 


The St. Petersburg First church re- 
cently completed a $165,000 remodelling 
and expansion program. This included 
erection of a new church in the south 
side of the city—-Lakeview church where 
W. D. Kramer, assistant pastor of First 
church, has now taken over responsi- 
bility for organizing and developing the 
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church. During the three years of Dr. 
Glasure’s ministry here more than 700 
new members have been received into 
the church and more than $350,000 has 
been contributed to all causes. 


Miami Churches Set High 
Mark in Building Expense 


The Miami Shores church recently 
raised $30,000 for its new sanctuary in 
five days. The congregation plans a 
$150,000 sanctuary. Plans and actual 
church construction in Miami run into 
considerable figures. During the first 
six months of 1949 the construction to- 
taled almost $2,000,000. One of the 
large projects is that of the First Presby- 
terian (USA), founded by the late Henry 
M. Flagler. This will cost more than 
$575,000. Next to this in size is that 
of the Shenandoah church (US) which 
expects to spend $335,000 on a 
building now nearing completion and an 
additional $250,000 on an educational 
building. The Riviera church in South 
Miami is building its first unit for relig- 
ious education purposes. 


Suwannee Hopes to Have Site 


For Conferences by Next Year - 


Now that summer conferences are 
over, Suwannee Presbytery is looking to- 
ward next year with the hope that its 
own conference site can be provided by 
that time. Presbytery’s religious educa- 
tion committee with Vance A. Gordon, 
chairman, is authorized to take the 
necessary steps. All the conferences in 
the three presbyteries this year were 
crowded and this fact underscored the 
necessity of finding permanent sites in 
each presbytery. 


Miscellany 


Sixty ministers were attracted to the 
one-day conference on family life educa- 
tion conducted recently by the social 
work department of the Florida State 
University in Tallahassee. .The state 
council of churches has scheduled its 
annual meeting for November 3-4 in the 
First church, Ocala. Charles P. Taft 
is to be one of the speakers. . .Jack- 
sonville’s Council of Church Women is 
undertaking to finance the teaching of 
the Bible in the city’s public schools. 
Formerly the money was_ secured 
through the ministerial alliance.. 
Home mission pastors of Suwannee Pres- 
bytery recently gave their presbytery’s 
executive secretary Joseph W. Conyers, 
a handsome watch in appreciation of his 
cooperation and helpful service. 

STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 
Jacksonville. 
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For your young people 


O College students are interested (there are more than 50,000 Presby- 
terian students in the South's educational institutions. 

[] Ideal for High School Juniors and Seniors 

[) Parents and teachers likewise 

0 Pastors are ordering advance copies 

oO Secretaries of Christian Education (Women of the Church) cooperate 
in providing Handbooks for college-age young people and high 
school juniors and seniors—if pastors have not already reserved 
copies— 

The 1949 


“Going to College’’ Handbook 


Coming in Mid-August 


Last year’s issue was a complete sell-out with many unfilled orders. Only 
a limited number will be available after pre-publication orders are filled. Your 
prompt reservation will help. 


From all over the church orders are pouring in like these: 


Bristol, Tenn.—100 copies 
Hope, Ark.—25 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—25 
Rock Hill, S. C.—50 
Whitmire, S. C.—15 
Lynchburg, Va.—25 
Asheville, N. C.—75 
Goldsboro, N. C.—25 
Hampton, Va.—20 
Roanoke, Va.—100 


Yazoo City, Miss.—35 
Hendersonville, N. C.—25 
St. Louis, Mo.—25 

Loray, N. C.—25 
Aberdeen, N. C.—25 
Memphis, Tenn.—25 

St. Louis, Mo.—40 
Bryan, Texas—20 
Memphis, Tenn.—150 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—50 


Wilmington, N. C.—75 
Raleigh, N. C.—40 
Keyser, W. Va.—125 
Anderson, S. C.—40 
Mt. Hope, W. Va.—25 
Raleigh, N. C.—25 
Laurens, S. C.—30 
Kansas City, Mo.—35 
Tampa, Fla.—100. 
And many more, 


praehtateawens ORDER TODAY TO ASSURE YOUR CHURCH’S SUPPLY........ 
OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 

1 North Sixth St. 

Richmond 19, Va. 

When your 1949 Going-to-College Handbook appears in mid-August please 
send us: 
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Price: 1-9 copies, 25c each; 10 or more, 15c. Check here for cash with 
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Pino a RE Orthodox Assembly Votes Against BI 
i ee ee ee ee ee Affiliation With American Council - 
: By Sidney “ Negus, cays President, Los: Angeles. (RNS)—The General 
CHURCH'S y. P. - \ ate oe of eae \ Assembly of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
(and Advisors) pcg oak rnd + arcana - Ve. Church, meeting here, voted against 
seeking affiliation with the fundamental- 
ist American Council of Christian 
Churches. 
Hampden-Sydney College | _ iss MoGaughey, ars. Haberyan, ) 
Will Visit Missions in Brazil W 
1776-1949 Miss Janie W. McGaughey, secretary of W 
A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE of Woman’s Work of the Presbyterian ant 
FOR MEN Church, US, and Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, vals, 
The Church-Related College Is a Light- a member of the Woman’s Work Com- pee 
house of Spiritual Values in a War Dark- mittee of the Assembly (and of the For- — 
ened Civilization. eign Missions Committee) are scheduled 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President to leave this country in mid-August to L 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. spend two months visiting the mission 
stations in Brazil. 
Tl 
Godard’s Place at Queens Taken foun 
Temporarily by Gordon Sweet than 
M O N T R E A T C O L L E G E Gordon W. Sweet, professor of music nam 
Four Year College for Women and head of the division of fine arts at his ¢ 
Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., has tatic 
Christian Atmosphere High Scholastic Goals been named acting dean of the col- Test 
Low Expenses Work Scholarships lege according to President Hunter B. of <¢ 
_ One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course Blakely. Mr. Sweet will fill the vacancy purty 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS created by the resignation of Dean peop 
College Preparatory School James M. Godard. Dean Godard, who “it 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges will remain in Charlotte for the present, “tha 
and Secondary Scnools will be executive secretary of the Com- of h 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’”’ Western North Carolina mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- Ass) 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Montreat, N. C. cation of the Southern Association of that 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Jehc 
doin 
Mary Boney to Agnes Scott 11:1 
Mary Boney, director of religious edu- retu 
cation in the Druid Hills church, At- time 
lanta, Ga., will become instructor in nati 
Bible and advisor to the Christian As- wort 
sociation at Agnes Scott College at the this 
beginning of the next session. was 
To Permit Hunt for Ark — 
London (RNS)—According to the An- tT 
kara Radio, the Turkish government has _ 
changed its mind and has granted per- F 
mission for an American expedition pnd: 
headed by Dean Aaron J. Smith, of the — 
Peoples Bible School, Greensboro, N. C., — 
to search for the remains of Noah’s Ark the 
on Mr. Ararat. —_ 
The reversal came after the Turkish ne : 
government had said, on July 15, that New 
permission could not be given for the aol 
search because Mt. Ararat lies in a ‘‘pro- —— 
- hibited military zone’”’ along the Turko- Lor 
A Service to Remember Russion border. og 
The last tribute to a loved one is a heart-stirring event to be pees 
remembered through the years and to bring a measure of solace. | “Co 
The final rites must be dignified and beautiful and with due regard | we 
for spiritual values. You can be sure that these principles have are 
always been and will always be our guiding principle. mg 
to bh 
HENRY W. WOODY 
thar 
FUNERAL HOME for 
Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. st 
Write for illustrated catalogue. ut 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Festival Songs 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 14, 1949 
Psalms 105:1-6; 117:1-2; 118:19-24. 


We study this week three psalms, all 
of which were used in Israel’s worship, 
and particularly during the great festi- 
vals, corresponding to our religious and 
patriotic holidays. They are all pre- 
eminently hymns of praise. 


I. Praise for God’s Goodness to the 
Nation, 105:1-6 


The theme of the 105th psalm is 
found in the opening verse: “Oh give 
thanks unto Jehovah, call upon his 


name, make known among the people 
his doings.’’ This verse is an exact quo- 
tation from Isaiah 12:4. This great Old 
Testament prophet, writing in a time 
of crisis, was confident that God’s 
purposes for good through his chosen 
people would never be _ frustrated. 
“It shall come to pass,’’ he predicted, 
“that the Lord will recover the remnant 
of his people that shall remain, from 
Assyria and from Egypt And in 
that day shall ye say, Give thanks unto 
Jehovah, call upon his name, declare his 
doings among the peoples... .” (Isa. 
11:11; 12:4.) Now indeed Israel had 
returned from the exile, which for a 
time had seemed to spell the end of their 
national existence. Taking Isaiah’s 
words as a text, the psalmist composes 
this hymn which was to be sung, and 
was sung on festival occasions in the 
temple. 

The Psalm reminds all true worship- 
pers of a three-fold obligation. 

First, to give thanks. This Psalm like 
so many others is primarily a psalm of 
thanksgiving. Indeed as Jeremy Taylor 
pointed out long ago, ‘“‘Every furrow in 
the Book of Psalms is sown with the 
seed of thanksgiving.’’ The importance 
of thanksgiving is stressed also in the 
New Testament. ‘Look therefore how 
ye walk,”’ says Paul, ‘‘giving thanks al- 
ways for all things in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Eph. 5:15, 20.) 
And again, ‘‘In nothing be anxious, but 
in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God” (Phil. 4:6). 
“Continue steadfastly in prayer,’’ he ex- 
horts the Colossians, ‘‘watching therein 
with thanksgiving’ (4: 2). And there 
are many similar exhortations, remind- 
ing us of the important place that must 
be given to thanksgiving, if religion is 
to bear the full fruitage in our lives. 

This particular psalm is largely 
thanksgiving for God’s wondrous acts 
for the nation in the past, from Abra- 
ham’s time to the settlement in the 
Promised Land (vss. 8-45). It is good to 
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live in the present, and to look to the 
future, but there are times too when 
we need to think of the way in which 
God has led us in the past. Only so can 
we be sure that we shall not go astray. 

The psalmist must have had this prac- 
tical consequence in mind—or we might 
say, of a second privilege, which is to 
“call upon his name.”’ God’s name as we 
have seen meant to the Hebrews God’s 
character as it had become known to 
them. Weare to call upon this God who 
has revealed himself in the history of 
Israel and supremely for us in the life, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and who has continued to 
manifest himself in history and through 
nature—to call upon him for forgive- 
ness, for guidance, for strength, in fact 
for all of our needs. 

But there is a third obligation—to 
“make known among the peoples his 
doings.’’ It was Israel’s mission to pro- 
claim to the world Jehovah’s revelation 
of his character made known to them 
in the facts of their history. To 
make this revelation known not 
only to each other but to other na- 
tions, to every nation that could be 
reached. This has now become the mis- 
sion of the church, a mission to which 
we are called not only by the words of 
our Master, by gratitude for what we 
have received and by a sense of obliga- 
tion to others, but also by a growing 
realization that it is the only hope of 
enduring world civilization. 

The theme of the Psalm is found in 
the opening verse; verses 2-5 elaborate 
the theme, suggesting some of the ways 
upon his name, and to make known 
among the peoples his doings. It cer- 
tainly does not intend to be an exhaus- 
tive catalogue for that day and much 
less for our own. But the list still has 
value. 

Thus we are to “sing unto him, sing 
praises unto him.” That is an impor- 
tant part of every service of worship. 
Only unfortunately in so many congrega- 
tions the singing is done vicariously by 
the choir. And we miss the value that 
comes from wholehearted personal par- 


ticipation, the mighty uplift that can 
come only from great congregational 
singing. 


Then again, we are to “talk of all his 
marvelous work.”’ This too has its place 
in the public worship of the church. But 
the psalmist certainly has more than this 
in his mind. He means that it should 
have its place in our ordinary conver- 
sation. We talk to friends and neigh- 
bors of other things that mean a great 


deal to us, and why not about God? The 
average Christian is shy about talking 
on religious themes. The method of 
“hook evangelism” being practiced in 
Tupelo, Miss., and soon to be described 
in this paper is one way in which this 
diffidence can be overcome. It is not 
difficult to persuade someone to read a 
book that has helped us. And then we 
have a common theme of interest which 
we can discuss to our mutual advantage, 


Once more, we are to glory, or rejoice 
in his name (vs. 3). As some one has 
pointed out, the verb here is not merely 
permissive, but mandatory. See to it 
that your religion brings. you joy. If it 
fails to do so there is something wrong 
with it. We will certainly not commend 
our religion to others unless it gives us 
something in which we can glory, some- 
thing in which we can rejoice. There 
is danger, says John R. Ewers, that we 
shall make religion too solemn and col- 
orless. He thinks we should make more 
of our religious festivals, and more of 
color, choruses, musical instruments, 
throngs of adoring people, pageantry, 
sunrise prayer meetings, midnight com- 
munion services, -Holy Week celebra- 
tions, and the like. “I am fed up,’’ he 
says, ‘‘with cheap and ugly churches.” 


But whatever form our religion takes 
we must not forget that a prime ele- 
ment in all true religion is to ‘‘seek Je- 
hovah and his strength.’”’ To seek the 
Lord, to enter into communion with him, 
to enjoy his fellowship, to find his gui- 
dance, to dedicate ourselves to his will, 
to seek the Lord and his strength, his 
strength in which alone we can walk in 
his paths, carry the burdens, and per- 
form the tasks which he lays upon us. 
God is ready to make his will known to 
us, his strength is always available to 
us, but we have to make our own effort. 
As Jesus says in Matthew 7:7, we are 
to ask and keep on asking, to seek and 
keep on seeking, to knock and keep on 
knocking (this is the force of the Greek 
tenses). 


Then finally we are to “remember his 
marvelous works that he hath done,” in- 
cluding both “his wonders’’—i. e., the 
great deliverances, the mighty blessings, 
the surprising mercies, and also “the 
judgments of his mouth,” the punish- 
ments so often visited upon the people 
because of their sins. We cannot afford 
to forget, the psalmist reminds us, what 
God has done for us, what he has done 
for his people, what he has done for the 
nation—both in blessing and in judg- 
ment. And yet that was what Israel did 
repeatedly, and what men have contih- 
ued to do ever since. 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide reminds us 
that in 1897 when the British Empire 
was at the height of its splendor, the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria was 
celebrated with great pomp and glory. 
In the midst of this imposing exhibi- 
tion of human might, Rudyard Kipling 
wrote a poem which has survived long 
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after all the other Jubilee verse has been 
forgotten. It survives becomes it strikes 
the same note of solemn exhortation 
which sounds amid all the gladness of 
Psalm 105: 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart: 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard; 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And, guarding calls not thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 


II. Praise for God’s Goodness to the 
Nations, Psalm 117. 


Psalm 117 is the briefest Psalm and 
indeed the shortest chapter in the Bi- 
ble. Yet as Elmer A. Leslie indicates, 
“it contains the essentials of a hymn— 
a summons to praise and a basis for 
praise. Simple as it is, it is a little gem 
of the Psalter.’”’ It may be compared 
profitable with our ‘“‘Doxology” and has 
been used as such, spontaneously, in 
times of great religious exultation, as 
by Cromwell and his pious Ironsides. 
The occasion of the Psalm may have 
been the restoration of Israel from exile 
or some subsequent special proof of 
God’s goodness towards his people. 

The summons to praise is found in 
the opening verse. Observe that it is a 
summons to all the nations. This is a 
clear recognition that God’s goodness is 
extended not to one nation merely, but 
to all nations, and that any blessing he 
has bestowed upon one nation he has 
intended for all. And that is an impli- 
cation which has great value for our 
own day. Can we honestly invite the 
people of other nations to praise God 
for his goodness to America—for our 
wealth, our military power, our demo- 
cratic freedoms, for our possession of 
the gospel? Only if we recognize an ob- 
ligation to use our resources for the 
good of other people as well as our 
own. Paul quotes this verse with true 
insight in Romans 15:11 to show that 
Jew and Gentile are to be united in one 
church. That is the implication. The 
Gospel was given first to the Israelites 
and then to the church that it might be 
shared with all mankind. 
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The basis of the Psalmist’s praise is 
found in verse 2—‘‘For his lovingkind- 
ness is great toward us and the truth of 
Jehovah endureth for ever.” ‘Loving- 
kindness” includes the idea of a mercy 
greater than men deserve. That loving- 
kindness is great, is indeed inexhausti- 
ble. Ideologists come and go, men’s con- 
ception of truth changes with every gen- 
eration, but the truth of Jehovah en- 
dureth for ever. Those who oppose that 
truth do not thereby destroy it; they 
only bruise themselves, and if they per- 
sist, finally destroy themselves. 

Leslie tells us that this was almost 
certainly part of the hymn sung by 
Jesus and his disciples at the Passover 
meal, after the closing prayer and after 
the drinking of the third cup, just be- 
fore they went out to the Mount of 
Olives (Mt. 26:30). If we consider what 
these words must have meant to Jesus 
as he went to the cross, they mean in- 
finitely more to us. 


Ill. Praise for “Today” 


In his recent book on ‘‘The Psalms,” 
Elmer A. Leslie points out that ‘‘Psalm 
118 is a unique liturgy of national 
thanksgiving which celebrated God’s re- 
peated deliverance of Israel across the 
centuries. [It is a processional psalm in 
which we can discern the worshiping 
throngs on New Year’s Day moving 
through the Temple gates, and, as a cli- 
max of worship, surrounding the altar. 

At the outset, the leader issues the 
summons to praise—‘O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good”’ and the 
choir responds with the glad refrain, 
“For his mercy endures forever.’’ In 
vss, 2-4 the leader then summons each 
group in the processional in turn to 
praise the Lord and they respond in 
kind. The song of thanksgiving follows 
in vss. 5-18, the keynote being struck 
in verse 5, “out of my distress I called 
upon Jehovah: Jehovah answered me 
and set me in a large place.” 

The procession has arrived now at 
the temple, and there follows a ritual 
similar to that found in Psalm 24:7-10, 
attending the opening of the Temple 
gates. The choir issues the call: “Open 
to me the gates of righteousness: that 
I may enter through them to thank the 
Lord” (Leslie). The gates are called 
gates of righteousness because it is a 
righteous God who dwells therein. The 
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great prophets of Israel reiterate over 
and over again that we cannot truly 
worship such a God unless we sincerely 
seek righeteousness for overselves and 
for others (Cf. Isa. 1:16-17; Amos 
5:21-24. 


From within, the keeper of the gate 
answers: ‘This is the gate of the Lord; 
the righteous may enter through it” 
(Leslie). The gates are then open and 
the procession enters. As it does so, 
the choir sings the beautiful hymn found 
in vss, 21-24. 


The metaphor used is that of a build- 
ing. A stone rejected by the builders 
as useless has finally been made the 
“head of the corner’’—i. e., the top 
stone, joining the walls together and 
completing the building. As originally 
sung, the metaphor applied to Israel, 
flung aside as useless by the ‘“‘builders” 
of that day, but destined by God for 
the most honorable and important place 
in the building of his Kingdom among 
men. It received another and more 
striking application when Jesus became 
the stone rejected by the leaders of 
Israel and at the same time the corner- 
stone of the church. (Mt. 21:42; Acts 
14:11; I Peter 2:7). There are many 
lesser applications, for men often turn 
aside from the man, the truth, the in- 
stitution on which God will build. 


Recognizing that God has a mighty 
destiny for Israel, that whatever be the 
judgment of man, God is ready to bless 
them and to use them to carry out his 
purposes, the hymn reaches its climax 
in the beautiful phrase: ‘‘This is the day 
which the Lord has made; let us rejoice 
and be glad in it.” We often use this 
phrase in reference to the Sabbath, but 
that is to weaken it. This day, and every 
day, this day when the sun is shining, 
this day when the clouds are hanging 
very low, and this day of apparent suc- 
cess, this day of apparent failure, this 
day of crisis, and this day of opportunity 
—‘This is the day which the Lord has 
made.” 


‘I have just read again Churchill’s in- 
spiring words spoken in England’s dark- 
est hour: ‘Let us therefore brace our- 
selves to our duties, and so bear our- 
selves that, if the British Empire and 
its Commonwealth last for a thousand 
years, men will say, ‘This was their fin- 
est hour.’’’ That was magnificent. But 
for day-by-day living, to make certain 
that we make the most of life, there 
could be no better words repeated at the 
beginning of each morning: ‘‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made; let us 
rejoice and be glad in it.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


MASS MAN AND RELIGION. By E. 
G. Lee, Harper and Bros., New York. 
160 pp. $2.50. 

This book, written while World War II 
was still in progress, won the ten thousand 
pound United Nations Literary Competi- 
tion. Or, so it is stated in the “blurb,” 
but this reviewer must confess that he 
had never heard of such a competition. 
It is fascinating though difficult reading 
and its analysis of religions and pseudo- 
religions, past and present, is penetrating 
and disturbing. The author holds that 
the Absolute State rather than the 
Absolute God has become the religion of 
mass man in modern times. The chapter 
entitled “Illusion and Reality’ is the 
most valuable of the twelve closely 
written chapters for the Christian who is 
not willing to accept the thesis that for 
modern man to believe in something he 
must cease to believe in anything. 

Beginning with the third chapter 
the author sets out to annihilate historic 
Christianity and seemingly does it to his 
own satisfaction if not to that of the 
reader, The weaknesses of modern 
Christianity as it is believed and practiced 
today are many and grave and not many 
of them escape attention in the book. 
This much may be humbly confessed, but 
it is quite another thing to cast as “rub- 
bish to the void” such historic doctrines 
as the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Trinity, and “‘Revealed Religion.’ Early 
in the book it is stated that mass man 
is effectually cut off from the past and 
must work out his salvation in the pres- 
ent. Yet later, it is said that “the Chris- 
tian faith of the first century, typified by 
the faith of St. Paul and the compilers 
of the Synoptic Gospels, was a faith 
created in history by struggling, creative 
men, rather than supernaturally revealed. 
To make sense of the present day world, 
as well as of what happened in the past, 
it is necessary to believe that.” 





The author is particularly hard on 
“Protestantism (which) in current con- 
scious Christianity has one main concern, 
to discover the historic Jesus.” The in- 
fluence of the Barthians and Brunner, of 
the Scotch theologians represented by D. 
M. Baillie, and of Niehbuhr and Mackay 
in America is completely ignored. 

In spite of the above negative reactions, 
the book is one which must be reckoned 
with. This reviewer looks forward to 
reading a criticism it by a theologian 
of recognized standing and ability. What 
has been set down here are the reac- 
tions of a pastor who deals more with 
men than with theological ideas. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JESUS, SON OF MAN. By George S. 
Duncan. The Macmillian Company, New 
York. 284 pp. $3.50. 

Dr. Duncan, who is Regius Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, and is as well 
known there as he is little known here, 
gave the substance of this book as the 
Croall Lectures in Edinburg in 1937 to 
a general audience. Dr. Duncan hopes 


~ his work may be of service to layman 


wishing ‘a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the central facts of the gospel 
story.” Yet he admits that his method 
involves a detailed and careful approach 
with which the lay reader must be 
“patient.” 


The 19th century produced scores of 
“lives of Christ.” Few are now written; 
none by scholars. Disciplined study ap- 
plied to the gospels, the sterility of 
some of the “‘liberal’’ biographies of Jesus 
together with the protests of men like 
Albert Schweitzer and Karl Barth have 
given pause to those once confident of 
the “Jesus of history.”” Now, however, 
the constructive help of form-criticism 
together with insights of “realized 
eschatology” as developed by C. H. Dodd 
and others in the past twenty years 
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make possible Dr. Duncan's lectures 
which he sub-titles “Studies Contributory 
to a Modern Portrait.” 


Dr. Duncan’s book may well come to 
stand in worth alongside the earlier 
studies by T. W. Mansion, Major and 
Wright with which school of thought it 
belongs. It may not be the definitive book 
of the decade on Jesus but it is one no 
serious student of the Gospels can afford 
to neglect. 

“If we learn to read them right,” Pro- 
fessor Duncan believes, “the Gospels will 
yield us a reliable portrait of ‘the Jesus 
of history.’ But one condition of read- 
ing them aright is that we read them in 
the light of the Christian faith.’ ” 

PAUL LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Guy B. Duff from LaGrange, Texas, 
to 1820 W. Woodlawn, Denison, Texas. 
Dr. Duff has been succeeded as stated 
clerk of Brazos Presbytery by Albert FE. 
Ruhmann, Livingston, Texas. 

Frederick W. Lewis from Bristol, N. 
H., to his permanent address: 106 22nd 
St., Pass-A-Grille, Fla. 

Alexander Gray from Quanah, Texas, 
to 1221 Division St., Sulphur, Okla. 

A. R. Craig, formerly of Spruce Pine, 
N. C., has become pastor of the Little 
Brick church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. A. McRight, Micaville, N. C., has 
become pastor of the Premont, Texas, 
church. 

Murphy C. Wilds, formerly of Coolee- 
mee, N. C., is now pastor of the Crest- 
wood and Randolph churches, High 
Point, N. C. Address: 313 Nathan 
Hunt Drive. 

H. T. Bridgman, foreign missionary 
on leave, from Montreat, N. C., to be- 
come the stated supply of the Houma 
and Bayou Bleu churches, La. Address: 
414 Barrow Street, Houma. 

Anderson M. Keith, Bunnlevel, N. C., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Kirkwood church, Atlanta, Ga. 








CHAPLAIN 

Allen Jones, Romney, W. Va., was 
elected chaplain of the American Legion 
Department of W. Va., at its recent 
meeting. 


ARP CHANGES 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian pas- 
toral changes noted include: A. B. Love 
from Fayetteville, Tenn., to Lancaster, 
S. C.; F. B. Edwards from Greenville, 
S..C., to the Richland church, Rosemark, 
Tenn.; J. B. McFerrin from Prosperity, 
S. C., to the Elsberry and Mt. Zion 
churches in Mississippi Valley Presby- 
tery. 


AT MARBLE COLLEGIATE 

A. L. Currie, Second church, Rich- 
mond, Va.. is preacher at the Marble 
Collegiate church, New York, on the 
first two Sundays in August in the ab- 
sence of Norman Vincent Peale. 


DEATHS 

Charles Banks Ratchford, 81, died 
July 25 at Hendersonville, N. C. Mr. 
Ratchford had lived in Hendersonville 
and in Harrisonburg, Va., since his re- 
tirement in 1938 and had been supply 
pastor at Etowah and Mills River near 
Hendersonville. Earlier pastorates in- 
cluded Chipley, Fla., and Olivet church 
near Staunton, Va. 

James Leander Stitt, 83, died at the 
home of his daughter in Little Rock, 
Ark., July 21. Mr. Stitt was honorably 
retired by Ft. Worth Presbytery in 1931. 
From 1923 to 1931 he was pastor at 
Blooming Grove, Texas, before that in 
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Princeton, Ark. He was ordained by 
Mississippi Presbytery 51 years ago. 


George M. Hollingsworth, 72, honor- MAIL THIS 


ably retired member of Lexington- 
Ebenezer Presbytery, died in Atlanta, COUPON NOW 
Ga., July 17, at the home of his daugh- 
ter. Funeral services were conducted 
by his nephew, A. H. Hollingsworth, Jr., 
of Roanoke, Va. Mr. Hollingsworth’s 
last pastorate, before his retirement in 
1940, was in the Sharon church, 
Augusta, Ga. Before that he was pastor 
in Wilmore, Ky., 1925-30. 
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